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ART. 

CONSTANT MAYER'S "SONG OF THE SHIRT." 

It is recorded that once upon a time a youthful lady, sick of the 
world and damaged in the region of what she believed her tender- 
est affections, resolved upon suicide as the most satisfactory mode 
of cutting a knot whose tanglements went beyond her skill in un- 
loosing, and took her way to the water-side with the intention of 
carrying out that more or less laudable purpose, and fitting herself 
for discovery as a moist body, and for the coroner's examination 
likely to result from that proceeding. But the water-side to which 
she went was that of no purling stream, soothing with its murmur 
and wooing with its freshness ; but the top of a wharf, below which 
flowed a tide charged with all the impurities of a great city, and 
foul and dingy enough to have been undisturbed since the rush of 
waters of the Flood. The youthful lady, coming to the verge of 
this Stygian stream, and with arms upraised ready for the plunge, 
looked below and remained in that position without leaping. 
Then she lowered her arms, gave one shudder of disgust at the 
quality of the water (none at the crime against herself which she 
had contemplated), abandoned the idea of drowning in any such 
mud-hole as that, and went home to her supper and to whatever 
else might remain in a life which she had come to consider more 
endurable than any such exit as that river would involve. „ 

The application of all this to the picture above named, will ndea 
a few more words to make itself apparent ; and those words will 
convey a very warm commendation of the taste of Mr. Constant 
Mayer, precedent to that which may be bestowed upon his artistic 
talent. When Hood wrote the "Song of the Shirt," no doubt he 
thoroughly understood the clientelle with which he had to deal, as 
well as the subject he was required to handle; and no doubt the 
wondrous poem would have failed of the great effect it has pro- 
duced in the world, had he not embodied in it the "woman clothed 
in unwomanly rags," and made us aware of the existence of sisters 
gone far beyond all the graces as well as all the amenities of wo- 
manhood. His poem, between the covers of a book, or issuing 
from the lips of a reader, is simply perfection for its purpose : no 
one could desire to change a figure or a word of it. But there has 
always existed a certain difficulty in embodying that image upon 
canvas : the very effort to make the picture capable of strongly ap- 
pealing to the senses, removing the subject of it from those possi- 
bilities of love which are so necessary in exciting the forcible sen- 
timent of pity, and putting her, so to speak, beyond the pale of the 
ordinary observer discovering any capabilities still existing in her, 
for removal, from that painful sphere, and elevation to the atmos- 
phere of beauty, love and happiness. No small proportion of 
those who have read or listened to that poem, while confessing its 
wonderful strength and its incisive sympathy with the trials and 
sufferings of the world's overworked needle-women, have at the 
same time turned away from the subject with a certain repulsion, 
similar to that of the young'lady who deferred her drowning, — and 
wished'that there had been more therein appealing to the possibil- 
ities of tenderness, instead of all that involved what may' be called 
arms-length pity for the object and reprobation of the cruelty of 
her taskmasters. 

Mr. Mayer, the painter of so many previous good pictures, and 
in his line one of the first artists of his time in America — Mr. 
Mayer, in devising the " Song of the Shirt," has not only embodied 
materially the'spirit of Hood's poem, but he has also embodied 
the feeling of which we have spoken at length, and chosen to sac- 
rifice something of the painful in the reality, to the alternative pos- 
sibilities of the lovable. He has not painted the needle-woman in 
'" unwomanly rags," but in that plain, neat dress of common work- 
ing life, which the needle-woman will somehow manage to preserve 
in its integrity and cleanliness, unless she has fallen very far lower 
in the scale than we often contemplate her, even with the poem in 
mind. Neither is there any abject misery in her surroundings. 
The bared rafters show her occupation of the very top of the dwel- 
ling, as does the outlook over the roofs of the city (those roofs, by 
the way, a trifle too liberally pointed for anywhere else than Lon- 
don in the olden time, or some of the French or German cities in 
the present) ; but the breakages in the wall are scarcely observ- 
able, and all the other accessories — the table, the candlestick 
with its burned-out candle, the emptied spool, etc. — all these have 
a neatness not in keeping with the belongings of the very mis- 
erable. Nothing, here, to prevent pity entering, and nothing to 
induce that pity, when it enters, to draw back with any shudder of 
repulsion. 

So much, however briefly, of the surroundings. In the single 
figure of the picture, the same feeling on the part of the artist has 
been manifested, with results eminently pleasing to all observers 
except those who insist upon the harrowing as a necessary part of 
the lessons of life. -• No wrinkled crone, here, beyond the years 
and the possibilities of human love ; no consumptive girl, bending 
over her labor in the exhaustion of fell disease and the certainty 
of a speedy death. A tall, well-figured girl of twenty to twenty- 
five, sits at her table, in the early morning light (the time well 
shown by the gleam of golden sunrise in the east), sewing on that 
article of male apparel which has been innocently made respon- 
sible for so much of female misery. Sewing, did we say? — not 
so : for the instant she is not sewing. Her right hand, carrying 
the thread, is at that poise when it has achieved the full extent of 
reach, and there it has stopped and is held moveless for the in- 
stant, while the sewer is too much absorbed in thought, even for 
that slight mechanical motion. A shapely head, with dark hair 
framed in a kerchief thrown around it and knotted at the chin, 
surmounts a figure only a little thinned and hardened by her toil, 
and almost queenly in its stature and capacities. The face, only a 
little wan and worn, is marvelously sweet, even now, and might be 
made, oh, how attractive, with better food and less wasting toil ! 
And the soft dark eyes, full of untold capacities of love and happi- 
ness, are shrouded in that indefinable mist of expression — that 
dreamy outlook upon no special object but into the unknown and 
troubled future — which many picture-fanciers will remember as 
'having been so wondrously shown in one of the pictures in the old 
Dusseldorf Gallery, the " Charles II. fleeing from the Battle of 
Worcester." Overworked and weary, certainly, this girl, but 
lovely beyond question, and so a great triumph of art in being 
capable of evoking the wish to take her away from those humble 



surroundings, to brighten the fine eyes and flush the sweet cheeks 
with love and happiness. 

Possibly, to many, the whole story of the " Song of the Shirt" 
is not told in this picture ; to us it is better and more feelingly told, 
in a guise making it fit for reproduction in the best shapes, and 
for hanging upon walls where the painful original could not find 
place, than we have ever before known it to be told by any artist. 
Consequently, in the widening of the possibilities of the theme, 
and the increased opportunities for commending it to the attention 
of those who must be depended upon to do the true work of ame- 
liorating the condition of the working-woman, it is only second to 
the poem itself in the power of teaching a needed lesson to hu- 
manity. In color and management, meanwhile, it is among the 
very best works yet produced by this artist. Something of the 
cool gray of his favorite tones overspreads all the picture-left ; 
but various shades of blue, the reverse of stormy or obtrusive, are 
brought into the management of the morning sky, the distant roofs, 
and all the general effect of the picture-right ; and in the figure 
of the girl, occupying nearly the centre, some soft, warm browns 
have been thrown in with great skill and delicacy. There is only a 
single flush of light in the whole — the glimmering belt of morning 
in the far-away sky ; and one instant's covering of that belt with 
the hand or any object, will show how well-judged its introduction 
has been — how indispensable, indeed, it is as a relief. Taken as 
a whole, the conception is excellent, from the point of view upon 
which we have enlarged at length — the drawing is thoroughly 
careful — the accessories are painted with rare fidelity — and the 
color, though low in tone, is so generally pleasing that we should 
be pained to see a single " last touch " allowed to disturb the bal- 
ance. Unquestionably, Mr. Mayer has painted, in the "Song of 
the Shirt," one of his very best pictures, and illustrated one of the 
finest poems of the language with infinitely greater faithfulness 
than he would have shown by slavish adherence to its technicali- 
ties. 

* 

LITERATURE. 

Mr. Oscar H. Harpel, poet and printer, of Cincinnati, has 
been for many months busied upon a volume to be known as the 
" Poets and Poetry of Printerdom " (who else than an author with 
the audacious practicality of the profession, would have- coined 
that concluding word and used it with such prominence?); and 
much curiosity has been excited, in advance of its appearance, to 
know, 1st, how a printer, dealing with printers, would present 
them to the world, typographically;' and, 2d, how he would, be 
able to deal with the mass of materials, good, bad and indifferent, 
necessarily lying ready to his hand. The volume is now before 
us, and it is pleasant to say that upon both points the reading- 
world is likely to be satisfied. As a matter of book-production, 
much may be said in its praise. Heavy and fine violet-tinted 
paper, evidently manufactured for the occasion, is honored with 
typography so generally excellent that even The Aldine can 
afford to bestow full approbation upon it; and if the cutting of 
some of '.he portraits is below The Aldine standard, they have 
at least the recommendation of being generally excellent as por- 
traits. Printers will differ as to the taste of employing so much 
ornamental bordering throughout the book ; but there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the skill displayed in their use. 

As a compilation of the poems of printers, justice to Mr. Harpel 
demands the explanation f A this is one of two "Groups," the 
second to follow at no distant day, so that the omitted may yet 
hope to find recollection and place. Something of favoritism to- 
ward certain members of the craft was to be expected, and no 
doubt such favoritism will be charged by those whose favorites are 
reduced to briefer limits than they would have wished. But as a 
whole the selections seem to have been made with excellent taste 
and judgment ; and a great and meritorious work has been 
done in rescuing from comparative obscurity, and the chance for 
total loss, of many poems at once honoring the muse and the pro- 
fession. Among the really admirable portraits, as reminders of 
personality and some of them artistically, are those of Horace 
Greeley, Montgomery Huntingdon Cobb, Dr. W. H. Egle, Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer, Zelotes R. Bennett, Benjamin P. Shillaber, Will 
Carleton, Bayard Taylor, etc. ; and among the poenis, many of 
which ring through the recollection without our being always able 
to remember the accredited origin, are Horace Greeley's " One 
Thousand Ems " and " Darkness over Earth ; " M. H. Cobb's 
" What Cheer? " and " The world would be the better for it ; " 
John Hickey's "When I am dead;" Edward A. Jenks' " Hel- 
ene" and "Going and Coming;" William Ward's "Blue and 
Gray;" Hugh F. McDermott's "Years of Long Ago; " Z. R. 
Bennett's- " October ; " Luther G. Riggs' " Be true to thy trust; " 
Dr. Egle's "Enchanted Land;" Henry Ward's "Tell me, ye 
winged winds," and "I would not live alway;" Anne F. K. 
Bradley's " Which ? " J. J. Roche's " Missing Link " and " The 
Pre-Adamite ; " A. A. Hopkins' "Song of the Printing-Press ; " 
Woodworth's " Old Oaken Bucket ; " Will Carleton's " Waitin' 
to be a bride," "John Chinaman is coming," etc.; Shillaber's 
" Love of the Old," " Hope," " Music of the Flail," etc. ; Lucy 
Larcom's " Hannah Binding Shoes," " Three Old Saws," etc. ; 
Charles G. Halpine's " Hymn to the Types," " Lost Chieftain," 
etc. ; Dr. J. G. Holland's " Sleeping and Dreaming," " Where 
shall the baby's dimple be?" " Daniel Gray," etc. ; O. H. Har- 
pers " Bringing Home the Cows," " Haunted Cobbler," etc. ; 
James Smith's " Wee Cockielorum," " Burd Ailie," etc. ; Thomas 
Mackellar's "Taking of the Child," "Let me kiss him for his 
mother," etc.; Bayard Taylor's "Fight of El Paso," "Arab 
Warrior," etc. ; Mrs. S. C. Mayo's " Prayer at Night," etc. 

It was the habit of the French National Assembly, when they 
did not decide to guillotine a certain person in command, gene- 
rally to pass a vote that he had " deserved well of the republic : " 
let the typographical world vote, turn, con., that Mr. Harpel has 
" deserved well of the republic of letters." 



" Wildmoor," by Florence Burckett, long enough issued from 
the press of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. to have already ex- 
cited some favorable and some very unfair and belittling comment 
from the critical press, is one of those novels the status of which 
in the mind of the reader will be very materially determined by 
two questions of characteristic in that special mind. 1st, Does 



that reader admire, tolerate, or seriously object to the journalistic 
style of novel-writing ? 2d, Does that reader admit or deny the 
possibility of one novel being original in general character, and 
thus having that element of pleasing in commanding force, at the 
same time that it reminds of another irresistibly and throughout ? 
For, with the single exception of an affectionate dedication to the 
Southern poetess, Mrs. Anna Peyre Dinnies, the entire contents 
of the book are a series of journalistic jottings, from different 
hands, though heavily preponderating in favor of the heroine, 
with the next place filled by him who turns out to be the hero, 
and the third and last by a sister of the hero. It needs scarcely to 
be said that these three journals are made to contain precisely what 
journals, when they are kept at all, do not contain, and what they 
never will contain, in any community other than one of lunatics, 
until the day when people cease to believe in the possibility of 
accidents and lose all objection to their most secret thoughts 
being spread on retentive and revealing paper. And, with refer- 
ence to the second point, it is simply impossible to read the work 
without being reminded, at every other page, of "Jane Eyre," the 
heroine, Hope Vairin, though much handsomer, being very like 
the little girl of the Yorkshire moors, in material, and Geoffrey 
Brent conveying an equally continuous suggestion of that most 
picturesque but very unlikely character, Fairfax Rochester. So 
much understood, let us say that the work has much power in nar- 
ration, excellent feeling, and no small development of force in 
character-sketching, while there is a power of appreciation and de- 
scription shown in the management of rural English scenes, awak- 
ening the warmest admiration for that phase of the writer's coinci- 
dent ability and tendency. What the world of rapid readers will 
be most apt to complain of, is a certain mistiness or involvement of 
plot, which combines with the very large nurrfber of figures on the 
canvas to render the reading anything else than easy, and to make 
the retention of events difficult to the verge of impossibility. By 
far the best-drawn characters of the book are, naturally, the hero 
and heroine, already named, with a certain additional archness im- 
parted to the latter by the soubriquet of "Fay;" but very close 
after them follow Miss Brent, the traditional old maid and home- 
angel; Maud Buddington, with her remarkable beauty and the 
blind tragedy of her later experience, — and Captain Mildmay, 
perhaps the most lovable character of the whole, with an end 
which would be cruel if it was not noble and had not an aesthetic 
necessity. Walter Brent has a certain picturesqueness, but he 
lacks force fully to assert himself in the grouping ; and even more 
may be said of Vairin, the father, who approaches too near, in 
drawing, to the feebleness with which he is physically credited ; 
while the very opposite must be the sensation with reference to the 
Honorable Mrs. Algernon, who creates a mental shiver whenever 
coming into the atmosphere of the reader, as she seems to have 
done in the more real life of the home. With Herbert Chester and 
his antipodes, Martin Cross, there might be more to do if the 
clouds had not been kept so close around both, in their widely diff- 
erent positions, as. to make enough withdrawal to exhibit them to 
the general gaze, rather difficult than the reverse, with some un- 
certainty as to the success of the showman, in the effort. The 
worst fault of this too-long and over-elaborate story, is the crowd- 
ing of characters and the overlaying of minor incident and reflec- 
tion which seem temperamental with the writer: its great charm 
(and it has certainly a great charm) consists in purity of style, ob- 
vious truth and orthodoxy of feeling, and absence of any unworthy 
or incongruous element. 



"The Mills of the Gods," also from the press of Lippincott 
& Co., is in many regards the antipodes of the novel previously 
under notice, being much briefer, clear-cut as any cameo, and 
evidencing a habit of mind on the part of the writer, announced as 
Mrs. J. H. Twells, the exact reverse of that lately called in ques- 
tion, except in the single and gratifying regard of exquisite purity. 
The characters figuring are comparatively few in number, and 
those characters naturally stand out on the canvas with a force 
otherwise impossible. It will be said by many, that the unheroic 
hero, with the not very romantic name of Dyke Fawcett, is too 
close a grouping of vices without enough of virtues to keep them 
in balance, to belong to actual humanity ; but the fact exists, we 
opine, that many a handsome and unscrupulous scoundrel of the 
type, with no God but self and no fear except of a possible abridg- 
ment of personal successes in the world, can be found in the midst 
of the fashionable life of either side of the Atlantic, without the aid 
of any lanterned or unlanterned Diogenes. And a Dyke Fawcett 
may well be allowed, when a Ronald Buchanan stands as his foil 
and as a pledge to mankind that there has been no average dete- 
rioration in the human race. We have the rare spectacle, too, in 
Sir Philip Standley, of a baronet who is to be "heired," and yet 
who is neither tyrant nor fool— simply a noble old gentleman, 
living in the sweet memory of a lost love, fulfilling his best in- 
stincts, and yet by no means to be trifled with by the inheritor of 
his love and expectant successor to his wealth. Still two more, on 
the male side, and lovable — Dick Ogilvie : something of a 
shadow, it is true, but worthy of his setting and his companions ; 
while the possibilities of the American character abroad are nobly 
allowed in Percival Tyrrell, than whom a more endurable man-of- 
the-world does not often spring from any pencil. Few purer and 
yet more truly possible beings have been limned, than Dora Fair- 
fax, side by side with whom gentle Agnes displays the noblest 
qualities of the self-sacrificing, and Anne Ogilvie supplies the 
third of a trio in itself sufficient to still the cavils of many a 
doubter as to the goodness and beauty of humanity. These, and 
the at least negative goodness of Lady Florence Ellesmere, are all 
necessary, indeed, when comes up in lurid glory Pauline, Marquise 
de Courboisie, loving hotly as unhplily, and keeping that watch 
for the death of an outworn husband which can enable her to wed 
her paramour, which crowns the possible of womanly turpitude. 
Though the characters are not many, we have by no means 
touched all of them, nor is such a course necessary. Another fea- 
ture of the book, scarcely less important than character-sketching, 
demands notice — the intelligent, instructive and never pedantic 
allusions to places and countries, so well in place and always the 
reverse of obtrusive. 
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